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dtingerous upstart talent. How far this 
mischievous influence c:in be carried may 
be gathered from the position in wliich Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his court managed to 
keep men "like Wilson and Gainsborough. 
He who sees the productions of these men 
in company wiih those of their contempo- 
raries, and" who remembers the impression 
•which Sir Joshua's writings had conveyed 
of their standing as 'artists, will perceive 
with surprise that they were not the vic- 
tims of any overt act of misrepresentation, 
but that thev were quietly and gently 
praised out of the rank due to them into 
an inferior one, by a union of real talent, 
constituted influence,, and a sly, cool, con- 
sistent management. 

Many of the ablest painters and sculptors 
of Europe have expressed to us directly 
and frankly the opinion that Academies, 
furnished though they be with all the 
means to form the eye, the hand and the 
mind of the pupil, are positively hindrances 
instead of helps to Art. 

The great element of execution, whether 
in painting or in sculpture, is imitation. 
This is the language of' Art. Almost all 
clever boys can learn this to a degree far 
beyond what is supposed. That objects 
be placed before them calculated to attract 
their attention and teach them the rules of 
proportion, while they educate the eye to 
form and color, no one will dispute; but 
the insisting upon a routine, the depriving 
them of all choice or volition, the giving a 
false preference to readiness of hand over 
power of thought, all these are great evils, 
and we fully believe that they fall with a 
withering force on those minds especially 
whose nourishment and guidance they were 
intended to secure — we mean on those, 
minds which are filled with a strong yearn- 
ing alter excellence; warm sympathies, 
quick, delicate, and (lice perceptions, strong 
will and a proud consciousness of creative 
power of mind, joined to diffidence of their 
capacity to bring into action the energies 
they feel within them. The paltry prizes 
offered for the best performances seldom 
rouse men of this order ; they may create 
in such souls an unamiable contempt for 
their unsuccessful competitors; they may 
give to successful mediocrity inflated hopes, 
a false estimate of its own powers. As a 
substantial help they are worthless even to 
the tyro who wins them. 

Leonardo da Vinci coiled a rope in his 
studio, and drew from it, with the subtlest 
outline and the most elaborate study' of 
light and shade. " Behold ! " said he, " my 
academy !" He meant to show that the 
elements of Art can be learned without the 
pompous array of the antique school or the 
lectures of the professor. Few will be 
tempted to follow his example; but even 
that were far better than a routine of in- 
struction which, after years of drudgery 
and labor, sends forth the genius and the 
blockhead so nearly on a level with each 
other, the one manacled with precepts, the 
other armed with them at all points. 

The above reflections have been drawn 
from us by the oft-repeated expressions of 
regret, which we have listened to, " that 
from the constitution of our society, and 
the nature 8f our institutions, no influences 
can be brought to bear upon Art with the 
vivifying power of court patronage." We 
fully and firmly believe that. these institu- 
tions are more favorable to a natural, 



healthful growth of Art than any hot-bed 
culture whatever. We cannot (as did Na- 
poleon) make, by a few imperial edicts, an 
army of battle painters, a hierarchy of 
drum-and-fit'e gloririers. Nor can we, in 
the life-time of an individual, so stimulate 
this branch of culture, so unduly and dis- 
proportionately endow it, as to make a 
Walhalla start from a republican soil. The 
monuments, the pictures, the statues of the 
Republic will represent what the people 
love and wish for — not what they can be 
made to accept, not how much taxation 
they will bear. We hope by such slow 
growth to avoid the reaction resulting 
from a morbid development; a reaction 
like that which attended the building of 
St. Peter's ; a reaction like that consequent 
upon the outlay which gave birth to the 
royal mushroom at Versailles; a reaction 
like that which we anticipate in Bavaria, 
unless the people of that country are con- 
stituted differently from the rest of man- 
kind. 

If there be any youth toiling througli the 
rudiments of Art, at the forms of the sim- 
ple and efficient schools at New York 
(whose title is the only pompous thing 
about it), wi f h a chilling belief that else- 
where the difficulties he struggles with are 
removed or modified, we call upon him to 
be of good cheer, and we believe — what 
from our hearts we are convinced of — that 
there is at present no country where the 
development and growth of an artist is 
more free, healthful, and happy than it is 
in these United States. It is not until the 
tyro becomes a proficient — nay, an adept — 
that his fortitude and his temper are put 
to tests more severe than elsewhere — 
.tests of which we propose to speak more at 
large on a future occasion.* 

HoBATIO GbEENOTJGH. 



THE WIND IN THE CASEMENT. 
Written in ill health. 

BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 

Silence, oh Northeast WiDd, thy saddening cry, 

Silence, oh Wind, thine everlasting moan ! 

Is the child Innocence all naked thrown 

Out on the freezing earth — is the great sky 

Now made of lead for ever — nor again 

May the heart cheer up, nor sweet lips be curled ? 

Silence, oh deadly Wind I Most sure the rain 

That an indifferent and exacting world 

Showers on us, the cold blast that ever blows 

On one who wears no ermine, sings no song, 

And finds no holidays, are enough strong 

To give us daily aches and overthrows : 

But, with thy ceaseless inorganic wail, 

Like parting Providence — who would not fail? 

TO THE ARTISTS CALLED P. R. B. 

BY WM. BELL SCOTT. 

I thank you, Brethren in sincerity. 

I who, within the circle of this Art, 

The charmed circle, humbly stand apart, 

Scornfully also, with a listless eye, 

Sick of conventional vitality. 

For ye have shown, with youth's brave confidence, 

The honesty of true speech — that intense 

Reality uniting soul and sense. 

When Faith is strong, Art strikes its roots far down, 

And bears both flower and fruit with seeded core : 

When Faith dies out, the fruit appears no more, 

But the flower bears a worm within its crown. 

Rejoice, and shrink not. Once again Art's way 

Shall be made odorous with new showers of May. 



* Published iu a Periodical in 1843. 



CONVEBSATTONS WITH MENDELSSOHN. 
Dwigkt's Journal of Music contains a trans- 
lation from the German, with the above head- 
ing, in which article are many thoughts of great 
value and interest to every one connected with 
the Art-world. Mendelssohn says: — 

" If a man possesses talent, and yet manu- 
factures ordinary trash, it is always his own 
fault. He does not employ his materials as he 
could employ them, were he in earnest. The 
most ordinary cause of ordinary compositions ia 
a want of self-criticism and of an endeavor to 
improve. Had I printed everything williout al- 
tering, there would be very little peculiar to re- 
mark in my works. If I am allowed to possess 
any peculiar characteristics, I am conscious, in 
my own mind, that I ,owe them mostly to my 
strict self-criticism and my habit of altering and 
striving to improve. I have turned and twisted 
the thoughts — how many times have I fre- 
quently done so with one and the same— in or- 
der to transform their original ordinary phy- 
siognomy into one more original, more impor- 
tant, and more effective. 1 ' 

In the course of conversation, his interlocutor • 
asserts that — 

"If we want to render ourselves a strict ac- 
count of- the impressions which musical compo- 
sitions produce upon us, we find that many 
works do not please us at all— rindeed, it. is 
very seldom that we meet with one which 
satisfies us in every respect In one case the 
melodic outline of the thought pleases us but 
not the accompaniment, or if the latter pleases, 
the harmony to it does not, and so on. Some 
persons, again, delight especially in the most 
vigorous thoughts, with a plentiful supplyof 
brass instruments, while another individual, 
more delicately organized, does not like them, 
but prefers far more the finer, milder shades, 
&C. These likings and dislikings implanted in 
us, for productions of Art, constitute our origi- 
nal individual dispositions, and are, in their va- 
rious degrees and combinations, intellectually, 
what the outward varieties of figure, bearing, 
and features are physically. In this respect, all 
men, or at least the great mass of individuals, 
possess a disposition for idiosyncrasy." '"■ 

Mendelssohn then continues—" There is some- 
thing in what you say. I presume that you 
deduce from this the fact that the artist -must 
give the reins to his original disposition ; that 
he should not, for instance, seek to. remodel or 
modify it in obedience to the authority of great 
artists, or even prevailing views, and that, by 
this means, he can work, with full conscious- 
ness, towards the development of his idiosyn- 
crasy ?" 

"That is certainly what I mean," I conti- 
nued. " There are, as I have already said, few 
men without idiosyncrasy originally, but there 
are very few of them who possess such inde- 
pendent minds as to be able to develope them- 
selves entirely in accordance with their nature ; 
they allow themselves to be caught by otherin- 
fluences, by aesthetical arguments, by criticisms 
on their works, by celebrated men, who com- 
mand a large public, &c. They think they will 
pursue a safer course by taking the road follow- 
ed by such persons, than by following the man- 
ner that is naturally their own, and thus, from 
this constraint, to which they subject them- 
selves, become more or less imitators.' 

" That is perfectly right," said Mendelssohn, 
interrupting me. " Such independence, how- 
ever. I can claim for myself, for I have been 
conscious of it from my earliest youth upwards. 
I cannot remember a single occasion on which I 
ever said in my own mind : ' You shall write a 
trio, like such and such a one of Beethoven, or 
Mozart, or any other master,' but I wrote it in 
conformity with my own taste, according to what 
floated before me generallyas pleasing. Thusffor 
instance, I never liked the boisterous brass in- 
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ttruments, and have never favored them espe- 
cially, although I have frequently enough had 
occasion to remark on how many of the public 
they produce an effect. I like parts finely 
worked out — the polyphonous style of composi- 
tion, in which I may be rio doubt principally in- 
fluenced by my early contrapuntal studies with 
Zelter, and the study of Bach. And thus, in 
the fact of my seeking to developewhat satisfies 
me, and what exists in my nature, may have 
arisen whatever idiosyncrasy people choose to 
attribute to me. That is not so bad, not so 
bad," be exclaimed, as his eyes sparkled in that 
inimitably amiable manner, which was peculiar 
to hnn, when an idea pleased him. "That is 
not so bad," he continued, after he had walked 
on a few steps further, immersed in thought. 
" If, therefore, I remember these principles, and 
act consistently y/ith regard to \hetn,l can guide 
myself by them, and direct myself alone in the 
sphere of creating minds, properly so called." 

" But," I observed, " this relying upon one's 
self has, also, its perils, when pursued too un- 
conditionally, as, for instance, when the indivi- 
duality of the Art of a period is opposed to it. 
In such a case, the artist remains alone; he 
cannot obtain a public, and becomes a martyr 
to his idiosyncrasy." 

" Better to be a martyr than a mere repeater 
of others," said Mendelssohn. "But when was 
there ever a peculiar, and, at the same time, 
naturally important artistic mind that did not 
make its way, sooner or later ? Every man in 
whom there is an earnest idiosyncrasy obtains a 
public, ptovided he only holds out. Many a 
man is, however, ruined from not continuing as 
he has begun, and, when he sees himself left a 
Bhort time without exciting any remarkable de- 
gree of interest, abandoning his nature, and en- 
deavoring to accommodate himself to such as 
are accounted the heroes of the day. Such men 
become renegades andconverts, and turn back, ex- 
hausted,when perhaps near thevictory they would 
have achieved, had they continued to fight on 
manfully. Do you suppose that I do not know 
I found no real appreciation for a considerable 
time ? It is true that there was no dearth of 
apparent appreciation when I was present, but 
that did not mean much. I was under the ne- 
cessity of introducing jny works myself, for I 
seldom found them anywhere I went. This 
was, in truth, not very encouraging. But I 
thought : ' what yon have done, yon have done, 
and now you must go and see hew it gets on in 
the world. It must at last, although slowly, 
find those who like it ; for the world is very 
large and varied.' And so it proved. It proved 
so, too, because I continued in my own way, 
without troubling my head much whether or 
when it would find more general acceptation." 

" And would you really have held out, if ap- 
preciation had never been bestowed ?" I in- 
quired ; " or did you not, as was natural, feel 
■within you the conviction that your way was 
really worth something, and must force itself a 
passage ?" 

" 1 will not make myself out stronger than I 
really' am," said Mendelssohn ; " I never lost 
this conviction, or, at least, strong hope. One 
stroke does not fell a tree, I said to myself; very 
frequently a great number fail to do so, if it is 
vigorous. Every artist depends upon an eclat, 
that is to say, a work that hits the public hard ■ 
if that is achieved, the thing is done. The at- 
tention of the public is then excited, and, from 
that instant, it not only takes an interest in 
all the artist's subsequent works, but makes in- 
quiries about his former ones, which it has pass- 
ed by with unconcern, and thus he is fairly 
started." *•****•' 

" We have read and heard a great deal lately 
of the influence which a composer's way of 
looking at the world exercises on his works," I 
said to Mendelssohn. "I confess that I can 
form no clear idea on this matter. You_are a 



composer of the present day. What is your 
opinion ? " 

"Ah ! you ask me more than I can answer," 
Mendelssihn replied, with a smile. "I do not 
possess the mania, or, if you prefer it, the talent 
for discovering profound combinations between 
heterogeneous subjects. It is certain that 
many things, very often apparently dissimilar, 
work upon, and pre-suppose one another, but it 
is equally true that there are others which have 
nothing in common, and are perfectly indepen- 
dent of each other. A man's way of looking 
at the world* and a man's way of looking at 
Arl\ are two things that have nothing in com- 
mon, and exercise no reciprocal influence upon 
each other." 

" What you say is exactly the reverse of 
what is now asserted by a great many really 
thinking minds," I replied. 

" I cannot help it," said Mendelssohn, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. After all, did you ever 
know a composer who gave utterance to this 
opinion, or agreed with it?" 

"I must own that I never did," I answered. 

"There, you see!" said Mendelssohn, "and 
yet we also ought to be consulted on the mat- 
ter." 

" But the proofs for the opinion in question 
have been deduced from the works of com- 
posers," I replied. " There is Beethoven, for 
instance " — 

" Has put his way of looking at the world in 
a score — is not that it ? " inquired Mendelssohn. 

" So it is said," I replied. " Is the idea then 
quite destitute of reality, quite contrary to ex- 
perience ? " 

" In my opinion, completely — utterly," said 
Mendelssohn. " The expression : the way of 
looking at the world, means, I presume, nothing 
more than how a man thinks respecting the oc- 
currences of the world, what he holds of them 
— what his views are with regard to them. 
Out of these views are formed a man's senti- 
ments for or against the things of this world. 
The democrat is not pleased with the present 
political system, because he does not deem it 
in accordance with his ideas of government. 
He wants it to be arranged after his notion, 
and from this proceed his sentiments, a hatred 
for everything and every one that differ from or 
oppose this idea of his. Suppose now, Beeth- 
oven had possessed such a way of looking at 
political matters, and such sentiments in con- 
junction with it, and that he had consequently 
fostered a feeling of bate in his mind, what in- 
fluence do you suppose such a mode of looking 
at matters and such sentiments exercised upon 
him when composing his Pastoral Symphony ?" 

"You very cleverly select one phenomenon 
of his, that is adverse to the proposition. I 
will remind you, on the other hand, in favor of 
it, of his Eroica. We know that he wished to 
celebrate Napoleon as the hero of the Revolu- 
tion, and as a republican, and that he tore up 
the title, on hearing that the Consul had created 
himself Emperor." 

"You reproach me with the same thing in 
which you indulge yourself," said Mendelssohn. 
"I adduce one phenomenon against, and you, 
one phenomenon for — if, by the way. I admit 
that the music of the Eroica is democratic mu- 
sic, that is, music of such a kind, that by hear- 
ing it we could perceive Beethoven's democra- 
tic views and sentiments, I should like to know 
whether you could ever learn them from the 
music, supposing you to be unacquainted with 
the title and anecdote in question? Besides 
these two symphonies, however, Beethoven has 
written seven others, as well as a certain num- 
ber of quartets, quintets, trios, sonatas, over- 
tures, masses, an oratorio, and an opera, and in 
them, as far as we actually know, portrayed a 
mass of subjects and things which have abso- 
lutely naught in common with democratic views 
and sentiments. What democracy is there in 
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Christvs am Oelberge — in Fidelia — and iu many 
other of his works ? " 

' You will, at any rate, grant," I observed, 
" that no artist can step out of his own period, 
which consequently exercises an influence on 
him ? " 

" Certainly, I will," replied Mendelssohn, 
"but that, instead of refuting, merely coi.fiims 
my views. When people say the artist is a 
child of his own times, it means, be cannot step 
beyond the way of looking at Art followed in 
his own times. If a man at the present day 
composes a symphony, he has not got Pleyel, 
Dittersdorf, Wolf, etc., but Mozart and Beeth- 
oven before his mind. Beethoven wrote as he 
did, because the works* of Haydn and Mozart 
were the guiding stars in his day ; but he took 
some of his musical thoughts from the political 
or religious spirit of his day, did he ? Can 
you tell, from hearing his symphony in B flat, 
or the one iu F major, that the Revolution bad 
broken out in France? All the religions and 
political opinions of the day never inspired him 
with the idea of employing the clarionets, oboes, 
flutes, horns, etc., in such and such a manner, 
or of working out a theme thematically after 
this or that fashion ; but he heard these means 
so employed in the works of his model?, he read 
them in Iheir scores, he abstracted from Ihem 
the maxims for his own guidance, and, in his 
own way, still further developed and practised 
them." 

"But we see," replied I, "poets, for instance, 
who are properly called political poets, since in 
their poems they treat of political subjects of 
the day." 

"Poets may do so, if they choose," replied 
Mendelssohn; "but sueh effusions are merely 
speeches in rhyme ; the goddess of poetry has 
naught to do with them. Moreover, a composer 
has no business to interfere with political and 
party opinions on state affairs, but must busy 
himself with feeling — purely human feeling — 
if he would work upon the entire body of musi- 
cal humanity. The artist should be objective 
and universal. He must be capable of portray- 
ing circumstances of every kind, as well as the 
feelings arising fr ra them, with equal truth and 
faithfulness — to-day a rebellion, and to-morrow 
an idyll, and to call up in bis own breast all the 
notions and passions belonging to them, if the 
worldly views and opinions of his time com- 
manded him, he would not be a free creator in 
Art, but a shackled slave. 

" The artist, when creating, flies from every- 
day life, with its conflicting interests, and enters 
the higher and rich sphere of Art. What re- 
ciprocal influence do you suppose is at work in 
the case of a political fanatic at the moment he 
has to set a love-air to music? Can he, at 
such an instant, think of his democratic or aris- 
tocratic opinions, or arouse the hatred within 
his breast, and. with this feeling, proceed to the 
musical portrayal of the love of a gentle girl?" 

" He would certainly produce a strange piece 
of music," 1 observed. 

"An artist," continued Mendelssohn, "must, 
in the hour of creation, be that which he wishes 
to represent; that alone; that, and nothing but 
that. His sentiments may to-day agree with 
any subject, and to-morrow completely difl'er 
from it. Goethe is said to have been an aristo- 
crat. Supposing this is true, in G'dtz von. Ber- 
tichingen and Egmont there is not the slightest 
trace of any such sentiments. In those works 
his heart appears to have glowed for freedom. 
What sentiments, then, produced Iphigenia — 
what, the Wahlverwandschaften — what, the 
Tasso ? Whatever political convictions Goethe 
may have entertained, however, ^ was not they 
which furnished him with the ideas in his 
works — the subjects of the latter did so." 

" 1 perfectly agree with you," I replied, "but 
then we must ask the question : AV hence can 
an idea come, and find so many believers, when 
there is, in reality, nothing true in it?" 
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" It comes from a one-sided view of things," 
replied Mendelssohn. ' : Because Auber wrote 
La Muelte de Portia'. Beethoven, the Sinfonia 
Eroica. and Rossini Guillaume Tell, the people 
hit upon a notion of a political system ol 
music, and demonstrated that the ahove com- 
posers were under the necessity of producing 
these works, in consequence of their politi"al 
views and the times in which they lived. Ihe 
fact of Auber's having composed a Manrer 
und Sch'osser, and Fra Diavolo, Rossini, Otello, 
Tnncredi, See.', and Beethoven a hundred works 
which have nothing at all to do with the poli- 
tical mode of looking at the world, is passed 
over in complete silence." 

"If your reasoning is correct." I replied, " we 
may draw a more comprehensive conclusion 
from it. Because the artist's works have been 
considered dependent on his mode of looking at 
the world, many persons wish to bring ihe 
course pursued by Art generally into necessary 
connection with the course followed by our re- 
ligious and political life ; political and religious 
ideas are developed after this or that fashion, 
and, consequently, music must be developed 
after this or that fashion also. Handel was 
obliged to write in his day in the manner he did, 
because the life of the period was what it was. 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and so on, were obliged 
to write as they did, in obedience to the path 
pursued by the people generally and universally 
in their mode of looking at the world at that 
epoch." 

"An opinion which is as untenable as that 
on the works of the individual artist," said 
Mendelssohn. "Beethoven's genius for music 
did not come into the world for the first time 
with Beethoven. It is probable that it had ex- 
isted several times, at earlier and different 
epochs. But it found other predecessors, other 
models, and other modes of looking at Art. 
People admit Goethe's assertion that an artist, 
coming ten years earlier or later than he did, 
would have been a different person, that is to 
say, in so far as he would have met with other 
views of Art, which would have worked differ- 
ently upon his development, and then again 
they would make the course pursued by Art de- 
pendent on that followed by the world. That 
Beethoven's genius manifested itself as it did, 
was dependent simply on the order in whieh he 
appeared. Had he lived in Handel's days, he 
would not have been our Beethoven. He would 
have been different before Haydn and Mozart. 
Haydn and Mozart would have been different 
had they lived after Beethoven. This would 
have so happened, whatever the world might 
have been, politically, religiously. &c. No 
matter what dogma or political opinions had 
prevailed, whether there had been peace or war, 
absolutism, constitutionalism, or republicanism, 
it would havs had no influence on the course of 
music, and that is true solely because the artist 
cannot expand and devetope himself otherwise 
than in accordance with the artistic moment at 
which he appears. Let us suppose that, from 
to day, all artistic creation were interrupted for 
a hundred years, while the political, the reli- 
gious, and the philosophic world continued to 
progress without let or hindrance. Would music, 
on awakening from her long sleep, have gone 
forward with the rest of the world, and would 
the work* of the next master be a hundred years 
in advance of the best works of our own times ? 
Not one step. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, they would only follow in the same 
line as our best works, and continue the series 
uninterruptedly, however the world might, in 
the meantime, have progressed in everything 
else. # 

" In a word, the course of musical Art pos- 
sesses nothing in common with the cour.-e of 
science, philosophy, religion, or politics; it de- 
velopes itself in conformity with the laws of its 
rise, growth, and decay."— Dwight's Journal of 
Music. 



THOUGHTS FROM MY GARDEN SEAT. 

{From The Independent.) 
Morning glories ! — one, two, three, four, five 
varieties ! pale blue, white pink, dark purple, 
glowing crimson, and white flecked with blue 
and crimson — airy as the clouds, with a living 
transparent brightness in their cups, as if they 
were woven of light and air. Other flowers 
have their days, some, their weeks of gradual 
development — of mature fullness, of slow decay 
— the morning-glory is new every morning. It 
has only a few fresh hours, and then closes for 
ever, and instead of a half-withered, slowly de- 
caying flower, lo ! to-morrow, we have all new 
ones, sprung as by one magic touch from the 
womb of night. Ages ago, the Hebrew poet 
said of the fairest and only One, the source and 
essence of all beauty, His mercies are new every 
morning. 

These morning-glories in their unvalued com- 
monness, and yet their strange ethereal beauty, 
are a living emblem of that daily love which 
God shows us, daily when we wake from the 
seeming death of sleep to a hew lease of life, a 
new present of all its adornments and com- 
forts. 

Our garden is a perfect jungle of Petunias. 
That flower, so encouraging to the souls of im- 
mature gardeners — so hopeful, so hardy, so full 
of vanity, so persistent in bloom that no exu- 
berance can possibly exhaust it. We have 
taken from the ground a petunia that has been 
flaunting its blossoms all summer, cut it down 
for our winter-window garden, and seen it 
blooin then with new vigor all winter, and 
when spring came, go back into the ground and 
flower on all summer, without one pause sug- 
gestive of weariness. Ah ! how few among our 
living friends are there that correspond to pe- 
tunias. Now and then one we have seen whose 
exuberant youthfulness, whose joyous hopeful- 
ness no blossoming could exhaust — people, as 
was said of one, who every day came down to 
breakfast as if some sudden good fortune had 
befallen them — but in our work-a-day world 
these are few. For such a character, is required 
first, an unperverted, wejl-trained physical sys- 
tem, where every natural law has been sacredly 
regarded, and second, a soul balanced and at- 
tuned to a divine cheerfulness springing from 
faith in God and love to man — and how rarely 
are these two found together! Many of nur 
friends have fine souls — how few are whole and 
sound in soul and body — yet the finest, best at- 
tempered soul in the world acts but crazily 
through an imperfect and wrecked body ! One 
might as well expect to hear Mozart's melodies 
come out uninjured through a cracked flute. 
Too many of us, morally and physically, are 
half hot-house plants. With exact care and 
disposition, and with exactly well adapted situa- 
tion, culture, exposure, rain and sunshine, we 
get blossoms ; but otherwise we are dry sticks 
enough. We have no virtues that can take care 
of themselves and bloom in spite of circum- 
stances. 

Vetbenas also, are an encouraging growth, 
requiring only sunshine enough for untiring 
bloom. People with shaded borders should 
eschew them, for they will not blossom without 
a plenary fulness of sunlight. Too much sun 
and heat, they scarce can have, and they lift 
their heads to it with an exultant glow; they 
are like rich, poetic, artistic natures, which 
revel in congenial warmth and culture, but be- 
come wilted, bloomless, and stinted, in cold, 
shaded, ungenial situations. Many persons can 
no more be judged of in such situations, than 
can the verbenas which some of our neighbors 
are fond of planting in shady borders under the 
drip of over-arching trees. "I see no beauty 
about the thing," they say; "it's a miserable, 
yellow, lank-growing vine — without form or 
comeliness." Yet, friend, give it sunshine, and 
you will see what it can do. Some of the most 
gorgeous .and splendid natures may have all 



their lives in tbis world passed for miserable 
failure — simply because the sunshine of conge- 
niality and opportunity never awakened what 
was in them to bloom ; and there may in the 
future life be glorious blossoms on plants which, 
seemed poor and stunted here. 

But, oh ! these weeds ! what, only a week 
since garden beds and alleys were faithfully- 
cleaned, and now behold ! 

Yet one word about these weeds. A friend 
said to us the other day, does it not seem a 
piece of impertinence to seize on a piece of 
ground, and vehemently uproot and destroy 
everything that nature inclines to place there, 
and insist on the growth of something which 
apparently she cares very little about? Who 
does not see that mignonette, larkspurs, and 
cypress vines, are not nature's pets,— she ex- 
presses herself with a far more hearty energy 
in burdock, pigweed, and smartweed? These 
are her thrifty children ; our so-called flowers 
are her etep T sons, pennriously and grudgingly 
brought up. What makes one thing a weed, 
and another a flower ? We have seen growing 
in trodden paths by the sand and dust of the 
the way-side, weeds fairer than some greenhouse 
nurslings. The weed of one country is the 
cherished exotic of another. Our mullein flour- 
ishes in English gardens, under the cognomen 
of the American velvet plant, and the wild 
heath of her moors is our greenhouse nursling. 
We have thought sometimes that flowers, 
could they speak, would complain of this capri- 
cious standard of valuation. Beit the same 
thing runs through the living world. There js 
one Mrs. A. who is broad and fat, a coarse 
talker, a loud laugher, a heavy feeder, and there 
is another Mrs. A. who is just the same,— but 
the world calls one of them a flower, and trie 
other a weed. One is the rich Mrs. A., and the 
other is the poor Mrs. A , and that makes all 
the difference. One is designated as embonpoint 
— the other as broad and fat. One is insuffer- 
ably vulgar — the other is "so peculiar and ori- 
ginal ;" in short, one is the garden plant, and 
the other the roadside weed 

We confess to certain remorseful yearnings in 
favor of weeds, when we observe the persistent 
assiduity with which nature endeavors to give 
them a foothold in the world. How is a be- 
liever in universal toleration and freedom of de- 
velopment to reconcile it to his conscience to 
give pigweed and pusley no chance ? Pigweed 
has bis aesthetic merits ; his leaf is elegant, in 
good soil he beeometh soon a shapely shrub. 
Whoso will examine the pink leaves of a very 
young pigweed through a microscope, will find 
them frosted with a glittering incrustation of 
the most brilliant beauty. A few sparkles of 
dew lying cradled in these pink leaves, have 
often stayed our hand in full process of weed- 
ing, and raised the query why should this be 
only a weed? About smartweed, now, the. 
question is easier answered. He has no grace 
no fine points — his leaves of a dingy hue with 
dull spots — his flower of a dirty pink, his odor 
coarse and rank — all declare him to be a weed 
by nature as well as position. 

One of our own ideas of a garden is a certain 
wild abandon or freedom of growth similar to 
what one sees in woods and hedges. Trim gar- 
dens, where every plant is propped and tied, and 
divided with exactest care, have their own 
beauty, but there is (so at least we hope) beauty 
also in dense masses of flowers which grow 
and twine, and mingle together, as if nature 
had planted them. Perforce, such has been the 
shape of our own gardening affairs; our beds 
are so full that the ground is scarcely to be seen'- 
flowers lean over each other — vines intertwine' 
they mat, and run, and blossom in each other's 
embrace, as if they grew in a meadow. Here 
and there, a hardy weed, if he have any prepos- 
sessing points, is allowed a niche, unless some 
amateur young gardeuer, zealous for etique.tte, . 
pulls him up in our absence. :'Hum'mfng-"birds 



